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old drawer, I ibimd, midst a strange medley of 
pipes, play-bills and pocket books, so many long 
forgotten sketches and memoranda, that I deter- 
mined on making for "ye British public "the sort of 
Olla Podrida, which under the title of " Scbauble," 
I now present. 

To the critics into whose hands this book may fall, 
I would say, "If ye be cruel, be cruel only to bo 



kind," aiwi may your opinion, like the black draught 
of my childhood, do me signal service in the end. 

With the exception of one or two articles, which 
have already appeared in print, the contents, literary 
and artistic, of this volume are like old coins, 
presented in the rough unpolished state in which 
they were unearthed. I venture to hope that to 
the tourist, whose pleasure it is to travel on one of 
those, sure perhaps, but confoundedly slow conti- 
nental lines, this book may serve to pass away, not 
unpleasantly, the time that is occupied in traversing 
uninteresting districts, and also that it may be 
equally acceptable to those who, lacking the 
needful, close their shutters, and spend their vacs 
in the seclusions of Cricklewood or Erith, and would 
specially advise each to become perfect in some of 
the more startling adventures, which, with the 
assistance of a Black's Guide, will enable them to 
petrify their acquaintances with their " rambles on 
the Rhine," their "runs through France," or 
their "Dandles in* Denmark." If, in short, by 
means of this, my maiden effort, I succeed in 
killing the old reaper, and at the same time in 



aflordtng my readers some amuaement, I shall feel 
that though I have not perhaps done much towards 
the enlightenment of the masses, that mj object 
is nevertheless achieved, and that the old drawer 
has not been emptied in vain. 
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ES, ahe cer- 
tainly was a 



little woman, 
and when 



ried her, 

about a year 

previoua to 

the opening 

of this Btory, 

she had more than one enterpriaing youth seeking 

her hand ; but no, ever since the eventful night on 

which he waited for her two hours and three 

quarters, in a steady drizde at Regent's Circua, a 

change had come over the spirit of her fickleness, 

and she felt that he must be a consummate fool or 

a devoted lover, and then when at last they met, 

he smiled so hewitehingly, and pressed her with 



his damp coat sleeve, as she took his arm, so 
affectionately, that she felt there could be no ftirther 
mistake about it ; and when they bade each other 
good night at the corner of Little Church Street, 
Chelsea, their conversation suggested their having, 
on the way home, chatted on some other and more 
momentous subject than the state of the weather. 

" But will you always think so, Charlie ?" said 
she. " Eemember, beauty 's only skin deep ; and 
then, I'm so unworthy of you. Yes ; HI try to 
make you happy — ^how can you doubt it, Charlie ? 
And shall I never sigh for Tom Trotter or Dangle ? 
Never I to you alone shall I dedicate my whole life." 



"Darling! my happiness is complete; forgive 
me, if at this moment of exquisite bliss I steal one 
— just one^" 



Having gone thus far, their historian thinks he 
has said enough to convey some slight idea of this 
touching scene, without unnecessarily harrowing 
the feelings of his readers. Suffice it to say, that 
when Spangle led his charming bride to the altar, 
about four months after the conversation just re- 
corded, he really felt one of the happiest of men ; 



and she, smiling through her tears (why is it that 
brides always cry ? ) thought of the night when he 
smiled so lovingly on her, through an equally moist 
medium, at Regent's Circus, and dried her eyes and 
looked out of their comers with a glance so killing 
that he fairly tottered where he stood. But then, 
how brilliant he was at the wedding breakfast ! Why, 
bless you, all "Little Church Street" assembled out- 
side the parlour window, and (greatly to his dismay) 
gave one prolonged cheer as he rose and said, in a 
voice tremulous enough to shake the house to its foun- 
dation: — "La-la-dies and gentlemen, surrounded 
(here he looked affectionately at the claret glasses) as 
I am by this brilliant assemblage, and feeling as I 
do (here he pressed his hand to his heart, expressive 
of deep feeling) that this is indeed the proudest 
moment of my life," — ^and so on. Considerate 
reader, I will not bore you with what he went on to 
say ; you will, however, be pleased to know that 
the whole affair was a complete success, from the 
starting of the one-horse brougham, at 10.15, for 
the church, to the hurling of the old slipper at the 
aforesaid one-horse conveyance (putting the whole 
<x>ncem ia imminent danger of collapse), as the 
happy pair rattled off to spend their honeymoon at 
Boulogne. 

Being a bachelor, I am in no position to describe 
A honeymoon, and so leaving this to the fertile? 
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imaginations of my \LnmaiTied and pleasant memo- 
ries of my married readers, I will go on to say, 
that in due course they returned to London ; 
Spangle resumed his stool in the office of Messrs. 
Eedham and Tapeham, Lincoln's-inn-Pields, while 
his charming Matilda did tatting, and devoured 
sensational literature in the second floor front of 
No. 14, Curlywig Crescent, where they had settled 
down -since what Spangle called their late tour in 
the North of France. 

I cannot find a better simile than the old one of 
the marriage beU in describing the perfect bliss of 
our newly-married couple. Verily, their two young 
lives went merrily as marriage beUs, though those 
same tongues that prattled so pleasantly then, were 
destined ere long to be as harsh and discordant as 
they were then harmonious. 

They had been married about ten months, when 
one morning, just after Spangle had gone to the 
office, a letter came addressed to him in a rather 
suspicious mauve envelope. Now Matilda was not 
curious. Oh dear, no ! women never are ; and so 
she put the letter on the mantlepiece, that he might 
see it on his return ; but somehow or other, it 
worried her the whole day, did this same mauve 
envelope, and the upshot of it aU was, that at 
about four o'clock, she might have been seen heat- 
ing the same over the steam of a kettle, and was in 



less than no time deeply engrossed in its contents. 
It ran as follows : — 

** My own dear love, — ^How I long to see you 
again. Say, when shall it be ? Can you make it 
next Tuesday evening, at the old place, or are you 
likely to be at the Bal Masque on Thursday ? K 
BO, drop me a line, and I will most certainly come. 

" Tours lovingly, 

" Sophia." 
" P.S. — If your chilblains still fidget, try harts- 
horn and oil." 

"His chilblains! his Sophia!" said poor little 
Matilda, bursting into tears. "We haVnt been 
married ar-year, and I, who love him so tenderly, 
am to sit quietly at home while he meets his chil- 
blains (I mean his Sophia) at Mellon's Bal Masque. 
Oh, I shall go mad ! I'm sure I shall — ^I shall die ! 
But stop ! he'll be in at five ; I must seal this up 
again ; it will never do to let him think I suspect 
him. No, I must compose myself, and try to ap- 
pear as affectionate and confiding as ever." 

And so she closed up the letter, and awaited in 
no pleasant mood the return of her faithless spouse. 

But when, at five o'clock, he did come in, she was 
all smiles again, determined to find out, in some 
indirect way, the hold the loving Sophia had upon 
his young affections, and to act accordingly. 
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Now Spangle had his wits about him, although 
he had waited, on one occasion, for two hours and 
three-quarters at Eegent's Circus, in his courting 
days, and so on reading the contents of the letter he 
evinced no astonishment, but folding it up again, 
put it into his pocket, sat down to tea, and said 
<;asually " that he had special legal business to at- 
tend to on the following Thursday evening." Who 
the Sophia was who had thus written to him he 
could not conceive ; but he prided himself on hav- 
ing been a gay dog at one time, and thought it 
more than probable that some old flame was anxious 
to renew his acquaintance, and so determined, good 
man, in the purity of his heart, to answer the letter 
and keep the appointment, solely for the purpose of 
telling the fair one that he was now no longer 
eligible, and that his own devoted Matilda was all 
in all to him. Poor Spangle ! if the road to a cer- 
tain warm place be paved with good intentions, 
surely you have contributed your quota of flags, 
and in forming this determination, are pickling for 
yourself a rod you little dream of. But to resume. 
While our hero was making all sorts df preparations 
AS to costume with the invaluable Nathan, his wife 
was not idle, she having, strange to say, negodated 
with the same obliging Israelite for the dress of an 
Armenian dancing girl ; and it was on one of these 
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visits that she saw a huge parcel on the counter, 
with the foll(Adng direction : — 

" C. Spangle, Esq., 

" Messrs, Eedham and Tapeham, 

" Lincohi's-inn-Ei^lds." 
" GUvde DmaV 

The mysterious words in the comer at once let 
the feir one into the secret of the costume to be 
worn by her husband on the eventful night ; she 
having, on the first mention by him of his intention 
to attend to some " special legal business on the 
following Thursday evening," decided in her own 
mind that he had arranged to meet the perfidious 
Sophia. 

Beader, were you ever at a Bal Masque? K 
not, you have joy unspeakable in store for you. 
Society throws off its reserve on such occasions, and 
" a man's a man for a' that," in the strictest sense 
of the word. Thus George the Fourth chats plea^ 
santly with a bonny fish-wife in one place, while 
Jack Sheppard and the Lord Chief Justice stroll 
arm and arm in another ; CromweU hob-nobs with 
the Duke of Wellington, and Mary Queen of Scots 
waltzes with Voltaire. Yes, you meet every one 
at a Bal Masque, from the junior clerk at the great 
city warehouse of Invoice and Packum, to yoimg 
Honeydew, of the Albany. It really is a brilliant 
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affair, and a man must be indeed proof against the 
wiles of the fair sex who can withstand that irre- 
sistible language of the eye which can be carried on 
through the apertures of a black mask. 

Now, Spangle's susceptibility has already been 
mentioned, and having since his arrival at ten 
o'clock flirted with fays and princesses, Bohemian 
girls and sultanas without number, he was endea- 
vouring to discover the mysterious Sophia, when a 
creature caught his eye so exquisite, so feiry-like, 
that his first inclination was to lay low the gay 
cavalier with whom she was dancing, and make off 
with her instanter. But no — ^he was a married 
man, and had come there for the sole purpose of 
being finally " off with the old love, since he was 
now fairly on with the new." No — ^he would away 
to the refreshment room, and fortify himself against 
the temptation. Now, what Spangle took in the 
refreshment room has not been recorded, but this 
fact is clear, that far from strengthening his resolu- 
tion to avoid the fair one, the soothing syrup sup- 
plied by the Hebe at the buffet gave him the exact 
amount of confidence he lacked, and he sallied out 
midst the festive throng, wholly and solely intent 
on obtaining a tete-lir-tete with the charming little 
dancer who had just now attracted his attention. 
He had not much difficulty in finding her again ; 
and as her cavalier had left her, he felt that some 
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nicely-managed remark about tl^e weather or the 
heat of the room, was all that was required to con- 
stitute an introduction. Suffice it to say, ii;! less 
than ten minutes they were chatting pleasantly 
together, and she was engaged to him for the three 
succeeding dances. Was ever a man happier than 
Spangle at this moment! AU his good resolves 
about reading the perfidious Sophia a moral lesson 
had vanished ; indeed, he was so perfectly satisfied 
with his partner (whose French accent gave a great 
charm to her conversation), that he forgo^ the out- 
side world altogether. 

" Mais Monsieur," said she, " don't you think 
it vare imprudent ? I have not had the honour of 
an introduction.'' 

" Oh, Madam ; let us, I beg, waive all ceremony 
here," said Spangle. " Our conversation reminds 
me of the many pleasant hours I have spent — ^" 

"With your wife. Monsieur?" broke in the 
Incognita. 

Now Spangle felt a twinge, it is true, at the 
mention of the word tuife ; but he was quite equal 
to the occasion, and replied, "Wife, my dear 
Madam, there's time enough for that bye and bye. 
No— I was going to say that it reminded me of the 
many pleasant hours I have spent in the North of 
France." 

" Ah ! Monsieur has been in France. Perhaps 
he knows Boulogne ?" 
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Now, of course, Spangle had been to Boulogne ; 
in &ct, he was great on the subject, and as he 
could not mention a place ihe had not Bomething 
to say about herself, time went most delight^iUy, 
till the lai^ placed in &oat of the orchestra an- 
nounced the next duice on the programme to be a 
" Oalop." Talk of delirium ; why Spangle was like 
a liring Bcaramonch! After the first round he 



completely lost his head, his heels, and his heart 

too for the matter of tliat, and seemed to have no 

. very clear perception of what was going on, tiU he 

and his enamorata came fiill tilt against the cava- 

Uot and his partner, which brought the quartette to 
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a stand still and their senses at the same time ; 
and after miitnal apologies, it was agreed they 
should adjourn to the supper room, which they 
accordingly did. 

Now, as legal business could not well detain 
Spangle after 3 A.M., he thought that, supper over, 
it would be high time to return to his anxious wife, 
and (though he, of course, never intended going) 
lie thought it vfhvld be only polite to ask if he 
might leave his card at his partner's residence the> 
following day. Imagine, if you can, his astonish- 
ment, when separating herself from him with a 
bound that was £ir &om gazelle^Hke, and keeping 
up at the same time a sort of tatto with her feet,. 
she said in unadulterated English — " If your chil- 
blains still fidget, try hartshorn and oil." At these 
words he fell — did that mighiy man, without the 
aid of the proverbial feather — ^into a lounge that 
stood conveniently at hand. 

Matilda (for it was she) had by this time divested 
herself of her mask, had sunk into a chair, and was^ 
sobbing bitterly. The quotation from Sophia'» 
letter showed in a moment that ^ the cat was out 
of the bag ;" and had she continued to upbraid him, 
he might perhaps have turned the tables by saying 
that it was a mere experiment to test her affection ; 
but she was far too shrewd for this. K there is 
one Idling a nuui cannot stand in tibis world, it is a 
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woman's tears, and so from the moment she burst 
out crying he was a lost man ; and ultimately when 
she went into hysterics in the cab on the way home, 
he was really almost frantic. 

Again, we considerately wish to avoid harrowing 
our readers' feelings by a description of the awfiil 
silence of the youthful pair for the succeeding fort- 
night ; but we do wish to give, even to this sad 
story, a pleasant termination, and we are in a 
position to do it. 

For, about three weeks after the events we have 
just recorded had taken place, the maid-of-all-work 
brought in the card of a Mr. Dangle, who was 
waiting below for an interview. Now Dangle was 
a medical student living in the parlours of No. 13, 
and it so happened that he had once formed a 
strong attachment for one Sophia Thistlewood; 
that they had lost sight of each other for some 
time, and that the letter written by her relative to 
the Bal Masque had fallen into the wrong hands, 
an eccentric D having been mistaken for an impos- 
sible S. 

Dangle, however, was not the man to let such an 
opportunity for festivity pass, so he not only went 
there in the costume of a cavalier, but actually 
found in his partner his long-lost love ; and as they 
were both present at the unpleasant scene in the 
supper room, and as he knew Spangle, through his 
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disguise, to be his next door neighbour, they had no 
doubt, from the quotation his wife had made relative 
to chilblains, that the letter had been put into the 
wrong box, and were eonjBrmed in their opinion 
when their landlady that morning spoke of her 
neighbours, the Spangles next door, " 'avin 'ad a 
ML out." The similarity, too, in the names at once 
struck them. I speak of them, because Sophia 
became Mbs. Dangle four days afber Mellon's Bal 
Masque, and as they had only just returned from a 
fortnight at Margate, this was how it was that an 
explanation did not take place before. 

Imagine Spangle's astonishment, afber a fort- 
night's silence, at being received by his wife with 
open arms on his return that evening from the 
office. Imagine, if you can, how they sat on the 
sofii like two turtle doves (are turtle doves in the 
habit of sitting on sofes ?), and how they^both saw 
it all, and so plainly too, and wondered how they 
could have been so stupid, and swore (they both 
did a good deal of swearing of this kind that even- 
ing) that they would never, never again, lose confi- 
dence in each other, and how they loved more, aye, 
ten times more, than th^ had ever done before. 



They had a quiet evening, had the Spangle 
&nuly (they have three boys and a girl now), about 

B 
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a week since, and among the people present was 
that able practititioner, C. Dangle, M.D., of Camera 
Hquare, and a very festive little aflbir it was too ; 
and perhaps kinder husbands and more affectionate 
wives i^ever existed than the four we have had the 
pleasure of introducing, in this little sketch, to our 
readers. 



Hpanish lady list awhile, 

Thy sadness I would fain beguile : 

The roses that I bring shall be 

The pledge of our felicity. 

My Inters sweet strain shall render more 

Than words have ever done before ; 

Flowers and music^ — ^what can be 

Fitter for one beloved like thee ? 
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MEN OF THE TIME. 




S we jog through this world of ours, 
what strange people we meet at 
eveiy twist and turn in the great 

highway, and in these days when Paris can 
be done for three fifteen, and the Holy Land for 
seventeen ten, what pure unsophisticated speci- 
mens of the Cockney you meet, in localities that 
fifty years ago were patronized alone by the 
upper ten thousand. Fitz Finsbury was I think 




one of the finest specimens of the prejudiced Lon- 
doner I ever met. It was on the Antwerp boat I 
saw him first, in all the glory of a new tourist suit 
of light tweed, with all his little necessaries neatly 
B 2 
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packed up in a small black bag. This was the 
first time Eitz's travels had exceeded a Sunday out 
at Eosherville, (the place to spend a happy day,) or 
at all events Sheerness, but, in conversation he 
assumed the airs of a man who had seen life and 
profited by it. If you asked him if he had travelled 
much, he would answer evasively — " My dear fellow, 
I take it as a matter of course, I hel at home any- 
where." Some of the proudest moments of his hfe, 
however, were when he chanced to meet a foreigner 
who understood English, (for he could only speak 
the mother tongue) ; then he appeared in his true 
colours. "Beefsteak sir I nonsence sir" he would 
say, "you cannot possibly know what good beef- 
steaks are on the continent; never tasted a 
continental dish worth sitting down to yet sir." 
True he had not yet been abroad, but his neighbour 
thought so ; and was that nothing ? I daresay Fitz 
often now amuses the family circle with accounts 
of the wild adventures he has met with, pre&<dng 
his remarks with, — "Once when I was travelling 
on the continent." Fitz is a common diaracter, we 
have all met such m6n in our vacation rambles — 
self-opinionated talkative fellows, with a leaning 
towards plaid troupers and bad cigttrs, who as night 
closes in put on huge pilots., and talk noutiGal slang 
to an extent that would make the boldest skipper 
tremble. 
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But enough of Eitz Einsbury: repose to his 
foones after the trials and terrors of his foreign 
trayel. 

And now we have another, and a very diflferent 
picture to present. It is that of a continental 
guide ;-r— not one of those to be purchased (with 
mapg complete) fi)r two and sixpence, but a human 
specimen such as Paris, Naples, Berlin, Brussels, 
8t. Petersburg and Cologne c&n aloip boast. He 
knows an EngUshman at a glance, and spins his web 
aecordin^y. He seldom accosts you with ^^want 
a guide, sir?" but oasually remarks as you pa^Q 
him, pointiAg at the same time to some large 
structure, ^'Is it not irare fine th^ tower? uu 




uadreed und seeventy seei: feet high sare, com- 
menced in the ^fteenth century sare ;^' and so on« 
Beware of this dangerous creature, if you meet him 
in Hke neighbourhood of Notre Dame ; beware of 
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him as he lurks in the highways and bye-ways, 
(especially the latter), contiguous to the great 
square at Brussels ; but be doubly on your guard 
if under the shadow of Cologne Cathedral you 
see a loitering seedy-looking fello^ walking in 
the gloom ; he is waiting for you my friend, and 
before you are aware of it you will find yourself 
under his guidance, "doing" the interior of that 
sacred edifice, from which by a side door he will 
take you across the road to his friend Earini, not to 
buy eau de Cologne — oh dear no, far from it — only 
to look at an exquisite model of the Cathedral 
which his most particular friend Anton has to 
show you, and now the web is complete. Earini 
smiles, bows and asks for one moment the favour 
of your handkerchief, this he doses with the sweet 
waters, and its ten to one that ere you leave the 
shop you have purchased enough to supply all your 
pretty cousins for many months to come. But 
this is not all — he tries to follow you up to a late 
hour at night, takes you to a second class Bes- 
taurant (kept very likely by his wife) for UfsteaJcs 
and pall-aU, for which he pretends the establishment 
is justly famous, and wiU wind up by dropping you 
at a cafe chantant, from the proprietor of which he 
gets occasional tips. This is your German guide's 
daily routine. Beware of him, I say; or, like the 
most weakminded of blue-bottles in the toils of the 
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most insinuating of spidera, you will undoubt«dIy 
become his victim. 

Then again the New Yorker in Paris, the real 
hot-blooded go-ar-head yantee, who will be heard in 
the largest of crowds, informing everyone that his 
is indeed a great country, that he has done Europe 
^m one end to the other, and found with regret, 
how miserably short of his expectations all has bJlen. 
" My friend " he will say, as you stroll down the 



Boulevards together, " talk about Hotels, why your 
London Hotels, such as the Charing Cross and 
Victoria, will bear about as much comparison to 
oura, as a pill-box to St. Pauls. And then, you 
Europeans talk so much about inventions, — ^why my 
dear Sir, you are aU a century behind us at least ; 
we patronize everything that's new, from a mouse-tr^ 
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to a man-of-war. We've inventioBfl for everything 
in America. I hear that out west, thejr've a cotton 
mill worked by one man whose only duiy is to turn 
a small handle : I've not been there yet, but intend 
going when I return, and I think of setting up an 
opposition affiur, that will be under the supeiin- 
tendence of the Parish Beadle, who wiU wind it up 
like an eight-day dock." 

Cimon, or as he spelt it, Cymon Bneer, was a 
hla9d youth of some three-and-twenty summers. 
He had been up the Bhine, down the Ehone, over 
the Alps, twice to Paris and three times to Boulogne 




— yes, he was literally used up. Had been every- 
where, seen everything, and tried to cover a total 
absence of appreciation of the beautifiil in nature 
and art, by saying *^ you see, I have seen so much 
of this kind of thing (no matter what it happened 
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to be) that weally it palls upon a fellow awfiilly.'* 
He would no doubt have enjoyed the pyramids, 
could he have seen them alone, but at the first 
footML would have raised his eye-glaas, assumed an 
air of languid indiflference and walked off. " So 
you think," h^ once said to me, " Thimpkins's new 
Villa at Bwixton a success, and its chalet style of 
architecture warther stwiking, but I think if you'd 
been in Thwitzerland as long as I have, you'd have 
had enough of that sort of thing ; and then his wife 
too, you consider her a woman of taste, because she 
has her cotton gowns made a la grande Duchesse in 
La FoUet; my dear fellow, you should have lived in 
Pawis for a month or two. The world's an empiy 
nothing ; 'tis, pon honor. I was caught once by the 
appawent gwitter like the veweyest butterfly, but 
Fm older now and wiser — older and wiser." Poor 
harmless Cymon, we pity you, we do indeed, from 
the bottom of our editorial heart. 

And then — ^but no, considerate reader, if you 
have come with me so fkr, I must not take advan- 
tage of your kindness. You have, I am convinced, 
had enough, and even if you were inclined to let 
me ramble on a little longer, a sound &>lls on my 
ear that brings me back to everyday life, and 
reminds me it is tea time. 



PEEI OF THE PERIOD. 

Emerging from the winga and flies, 
la the realms of glittering l^bt, 

The Peri of the period 
Iioots beautifnl — at night. 



E BVunxrwEo, 10.30 r. 
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The Fairy of the moonlit glen 
Where wild wood violets grow, 

Eeally resides at number twen- 
ty Gerrard Street, Soho. 



DBADI-T niGHTBHADB, 12 M. 

She's caUed OHvia Chesterfield, 
The brilliant ballet belle; 

Her proper name is Sarah Burke ; 
I know her parents weU. 



Mer &ther'B in the gen'ral line. 

And BO is Mrs. Burke, 
Her brather'a out at elbows. 

And her sister's out of work. 

They little think, who nightly 
To their homes delighted go. 

Of the weary w^k the &iry has 
To Gerrard Street, Soho. 

Of the damp and windy weather. 
Of the hard and thanklesa work ; 

She's so charming as a &iry, 
They forget she's Sarah Burke. 



THE LB&END OF THE TOW KR- TTTT. T., 
X SCHOOLBOY BEHnoaoEircE. 

[Time Ij m qiulota tndltlcm that undor yn moaod known to men, 
u ;e RoiiiOl Tom Hill, lie re bonei ef Hveul niughtie varlet*, 
wbo were dene to deatb bj J9 fallynge in of }re earth to ye bloctji^ 
up of ys cBTe dovtw^o. 

CBite«iCLM «* KauicL TairiK, Fige I.) 

9 

IS not of BoBsall in ite prime, 
'Tis not a tale of the present 
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When Martha pi'esides o'er the giliger-pop, 
The coffee, and foils, that yon get at the shop, — 
And the two-penny luxuries kept in store — 
In that bower of bliss by the sad sea-shore. 
No! the Gates Were not thought of, the Baths not 

be^nn. 
The Bossall mile-ra<3e had not been run. 
The Bossall Eleven had never yet bed.ten 
Another! No puffs had then ever been eaten: 
In fact this &ir seat of Minerva w&s then 
The sea-side retreat of the wildest of men — 
1 speak of the yeiw 1610,-— 
Fellows averse to all honest labour, who'd 
Been foi^ tome tim^ quite the pest of the neighbour- 
hood $ 

But to onr Legend: Just under the ToT^er-Hill 
Once was a cave, where four savage and sotiT ill- 
Looking brethren dwelt, and by Jingo 
To hear those mm sw^air in th^ North^ountry 

lingo, 
And exclaim against ^ar«on and ^ope, king and 

courtier. 

Would main a ttiasi tremUe^-^ 
And strangely resemble 
A twt^ l^e» decking ; that j^, S they thought yer 
Were up to their tricks^ or eaves-dropping (Aught 
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They'd forget for the moment their business of piracy 
To throw you remorselessly into the Irish Sea. 

But when the night-winds blew loud they were grand 
And far more imposing on sea than on land ; 
They'd a trim little bark, that would stand any g^es. 
They'd very great coats, and still greater pig-tails ; 
They'd belts with large buckles, their night-caps 

were red, — 
Their persuasions were steel, and their arguments 

lead. 
To proceed 1 Hairy Billy, their captain they called 

him, 
Wan a terrible screw, and the three over-hauled him 
Moro than once for his meanness, and said when at 

dice they played, 
(At least it took place they were sure once or twice, 

they said) 
That he cheated his brethren ; I hear the/d a code 
(Those pests of the main and knights of the road) 
Of honour as strict as the Jews or the Quakers, — 
And in cases like this 
Never thought it amiss 
To become for the nonce their friends' undertakers. 

Well! the three had a meeting, decided on scragging 

him. 
Selling his teeth, and quietly bagging him. 



Ijoad him with shot, throw him over the aide, 
Dr^D a dram to his ghost, and float on with the 
, tide; 



To strangle waa easy, the cord being well knotted. 
Though one thou^t it qnicker to cat hia carotid, 
While No. 3, fearing they might p'rapa be spotted 
Thought poiaon was safer, and pleasantor surely. 
Than exhausted vith killing, to make themeelyes 
poorly. 
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Not a sound wa» heiard, evety copper and nots 
Had oat of his pockets been taken. 
His coflfee they'd sweetened with sugar of lead, — 
He slept, and would never awaken. 

All huddled and cold in the comer he sat, 
And the brethren said "Confound him! 
" We're quits with him now, let's cover him up 
*^ And wrap his old pilot round him. 

"It's not pleasant to look on the deed t^t we've 

done, 
" Though it has'nt been cruel or gory, 
" Let's drain a £resh dram to the son of a gun, 
" And leave him alone in his glory." 

If you've woke in a fright in the dead of the night 
And seen a grim ghost — clad, of course, all in white. 
The chamber lit up by a greenish blue light 
You can form some idea of the terrible plight 
Of the three, when the dear departed's gaunt sprite 
Arose, cup in hand, bowed politely, and said, 
A little more milk and some sugar (as lilu>): 
His glare, like a basilisk's, filled them with dread. 
And, turning in horror, the iliree would hare fled 
If they could, but they could'nt, 

The entrance ML in 

With a terrible din 
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Aa they made the attempt ; and their prospect at 

most 
Was, living some hours in a cave with a ghost ; 



Ajid then having eaten boots, buckles, and euea, 
To die of starvation, if not of the blues. 
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All goblins composed of sheets, sulphur, and smoke, 
I can safely afBrm are a practical joke ; 
Or caused by hot suppers, or, going to bed 
After reading a three-volume novel of dread: 
But, what's fer more important than all that Tve 

said, 
Don't go in for strong brew, for ifs bad for the 

head; 
And lastly, don't meddle with sugar (of lead). 

i 

MOBAX. 

In the first place beware of people who swear, 
And carp at their neighbours, forgetting that they're 
As &.ulty as most men. And secondly, mind 
Don't go in for dark deeds, or you'U certainly find 
That Justice, although she's supposed to be bHnd, 
Will discover your fellings, and when you most boast 
Of success, in your conscience will raise up a ghost, 
As horrid a spectre, unsightly a demon 
As that one which scared the three bloodthirsty 
seamen. 



LISETTE. 

A TALE OF THE FIBST EMPIBE. 

"Who is that imbecile sitting in the stables, 
staring so vacantly, and burnishing an old firelock 
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that would in truth be an acquisition to a museum 
of antiquities ? " 

" Who ? why that's old Erancois, I thought every- 
one knew old Francois, the lunatic. His is a sad 
story, monsieur." 




The above conversation took place between mine 
host of the " Hotel Meurice " and myself, some five 
years ago, while I was smoking my after-dinner 
cigar, at one of the back windows that looked out 
on the stable yard of that comfortable hostlerie. 

If youVe ever been to Calais you must know 

" The Hotel Meurice ; " it stands in the market 

place, close to the cavalry barracks. Sterne, when 

on his sentimental journey stopped there once, and 

c 2 
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poets and painters have put up at, and liked the 
picturesque old place from time immemorial. Now 
as I was curious to hear more about Erancois, I 
soon persuaded old Deveaux, the landlord, to join 
me over a bottle of his best Burgundy, and warm 
himself up to the recital of the touching little 
narrative of 

LiSETTE. 

Well, monseiur, you must know that this same 
Francois, about whom you seem to take so much 
interest, was once as comely a young fellow as you 
could find in the whole department; aye! and as 
honest and truehearted a lad too as ever donned a 
cavalry uniform ; it was in the days of the first 
empire that the catastrophe took place which led to 
Ms imbecDity. 

Lisette Dupont, the only daughter of old Dupont, 
the silversmith, was at the time I allude to one of 
the most charming grisettes in the establishment of 
Madame Valenciennes, who had at that time the 
largest collection of modes Parisienne and pretty 
milliners to be foimd for miles round. Well, Lisette 
and Francois had known each other since childhood, 
and as years ripened their affections they discovered 
that a good deal more than friendship existed be- 
tween them, and so old Dupont and Francois the 
elder, seeing how things stood, talked the matter 
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over, and the whole affair was finally settled in 

fevor of the young couple (who had been waiting for 

the verdict in the next room,) and so now, when 

they went out for a stroll in the long summer 

evenings together it was no longer anyone's business 

to turn round and stare curiously at Lisette, or raise 

a single '' who'd have thought it " about Francois ; 

it was an understood thing ; in &^t the day for 

their marriage was actualj^p- fixed, when one fine 

morning the poor fellow woke up to find himself a 

soldier ; yes, the conscription list was out, and he 

was down. Eh, monsieur, I well remember that 

dark morning in poor Francois's history— but those 

were stirring times ; every soldier then carried the 

Eield Marshal's baton in his knapsack, and a bright 

hereafter dawned upon him as he broke the news 

to Lisette, and told her he should be a captain at 

least after his first campaign, and then how proud 

he should be to come back and claim her as his own. 

Brave and confident, he left Calais that day full 

of hope and ambition ; he entered on the duties of 

a soldier, and years went by and no one was more 

beloved for his good qualities or more admired 

fi)r his valour than he; ever foremost in the 

fight, his reputation reached the great commander, 

and after four years' campaigning, the dream of his 

Ufe was realized, and he received his medal, his 

commission — and being, it was feared, maimed for 
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life by a sabre wound, — ^his discharge, 
in all haste to claim his bride. 



Now, when the account of the harrassing retreat 
from Moscow came, all France mourned that her 
brave sons should Ml by the thousand before the 
biting northern frost — not even a soldier's death 
attending those who d%ly fell, starving and frx>8t- 
bitten, by the way-side. 

News travelled slowly in those days, and the 
sight of a uniform would bring crowds into the 
streets, with anxious faces, to ask if anything had 
been heard of Jacques or Pierre ; and it was one of 
those " ghosts from the battle field" who told how 
one Francois Dumoilin — ^yes, he was sure that was 
the name — one who had deserved well of his 
country, had at last succimibed to the intensity of 
cold and hunger, and dropped dead on the march. 
Poor Lisette was not long in hearing this. The 
effect it took upon her was most peculiar ; she was 
perfectly silent, returned to her little room, secured 
the door and window, stopped up every available 
aperture, lit a small charcoal fire, asked her poor 
old &ther's forgiveness on a slip of paper, after- 
wards found by her side, and laid down on her 
bed, " to sleep, perchance to dream!" — ^to dream of 
Francois, lying, perhaps by this time, a skeleton 
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hussar on Bussian soil. Be that as it may, she slept to 
wake no more ! That night the charcoal fumes began 
to pervade the whole house ; the door was broken 
open, and her body discovered. 

Three weeks after this Francois returned covered 
with honours and full of hope. Who shall describe his 
agony when he heard what had happened? Already 
weakened by exposure and privations of all kinds, a 
fever set in, firom which time 'tiU the present he 
has been the harmless maniac you see him — ^the 
unhappy victim of a mistaken tale-bearer— with 
some strange idea of retribution ever present in his 
mind, always polishing the old musket you see him 
with ; and if you speak to him, his only answer is, 
" Tm waiting." Poor old Francois ! he has a 
place at every table, a bed in every house. 



Thus ended the landlord's story. Why surely 
Sterne may well have had a sentimental joiu*ney, if 
he put up at places such as this. 



YOUB VEBT OBEDIENT SERVANT. 

Tour very obedient servant attends 

Balls and evening parties. 
On expeditions at home and abroad. 

He ever ready to start is. 
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He has such a very seductive way, 

You'd never dream of evil, 
But Death's an exacting summer up, 

Although he's so deuced civil. 

He called one night on Vincent White, 

Who lived in a musty attic. 
And growled that fate should be so hard, 

And damp be so rheumatic. 

So he strung him up to an oaken beam ; 

He sighed, and thought it a pity 
That a rising genius should be so skied, 

By one of the hanging committee. 

He then went down to the room below. 
Where a wedding-dress was making. 
And milliners worked till their eyes were red. 

And their fingers and hearts were aching. 

.« 

I would snip the threads that bind them here. 
Said Death, if they were stronger. 

But theyll soon be mine as a matter of course ; 
They shall live a little longer. 

And now he made for the second floor. 
Where an author, who worked for glory. 

Was writing his life, when Death stepped in 
And finished the mournful story. 
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You'd never dream of evil, 
But Death's an exacting summer up, 

Although he's so deuced civil. 

He called one night on Vincent White, 

Who lived in a musty attic. 
And growled that &.te should be so hard. 

And damp be so rheumatic. 

So he strung him up to an oaken beam ; 

He sighed, and thought it a pity 
That a rising genius should be so skied, 

By one of the hanging committee. 

He then went down to the room below, 
Where a wedding-dress was making. 

And milliners worked tiU their eyes were red. 
And their fingers and hearts were aching. 

I would snip the threads that bind them here, 
Said Death, if they were stronger. 

But theyTl soon be mine as a matter of course ; 
They shall live a little longer. 

And now he made for the second floor, 
Where an author, who worked for glory, 

Was writing his life, when Death stepped in 
And finished the mournful story. 
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^nd down below in the drawing room sat 
A physician, but Death declared him 

One of his most reliable Mends, 

And so, for the present, spared him. 

Not so with the porty parlom*s though, 
Where Jones had a bachelors' party ; 

And Death with a grin, as he ventured in, 
Said " Fve found you out my hearty." 

Jones was a very dyspeptical man. 

Death had an easy victim ; 
So just as our host proposed a toast. 

Your obedient servant pricked him. 

Down in the cellars a motley crew 

Of men and women assembled ; 
And it went to his heart, as he raised his dart, 

And his bony fingers trembled. 

He made up his mind, for once to be kind 

To one so full of sorrow, 
That she courted night, as she dreaded the light 

Of every fresh to-morrow. 

And death knelt down and stilled the heart, 
The heart that was almost breaking. 

And a smile o'erspread the face of the dead ; 
'Twas a merciful undertaking. 
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Then into the sewer death retired. 
And he smoked hia pipe in Borrow, 

As he thought of the round he'd been that niglit. 
And thought of the girl's to-morrow. 



"TEA AND SHSIMPS— NINEPENCE." 

A LEBEin) OF aESUAJn. 



ANG went the Baron of Bramble- 
heim — now when I say that the 
Baron of Brambleheim went bang, 
I use the word to conv^ the idea that with his 
hnge fiat he struck the Baronial mahogany to 
attract the attention of Gurglegrunt, his &ithfiil 
attendant, who was digesting, during a pleasant 
siesta, the bread, cheese, and onions which had 
constituted his midday meaL Gurglegrunt was on 
his feet in an instant. " Bum," said the Baron of 
Brambleheim. Very rum, thought Gurglegrunt, as 
he hastened to do his master's bidding. There's 
something wrong with the old gentleman, and he 
hopes to drown his sorrows in the English grogg. 
Bum ! — very . rum — and with this he placed befbte 



the Baron the Boothing mixture, and retired to 
continue the process of digestion behind that great 
man's chair- 
Alas I it was too true, the castle (and aa estate- 
agente eaj, park-liko grounds) of Brambleheimer- 
ohroiggarhaiiBen, with its picturesque village and 
choice vineyards, had all been mortgaged to pay 



the gambling debts of the last of the Bramble- 
h^s, and even the iCamily picture gallery, with 
its vistas of Vandyke's, its hufldreds of Michael 
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Angelo's, and thousands of Eembrandt's, fell with 
the valuable collection of portraits of dead branches 
(we mean defunct Brambles, as far back as the 
feir Twiner Bramble,* the Druid Priestess,) into 
the hands of the merciless Israelites; and now, 
having gone in for bubble companies and patent 
medicines, (and the Brambleheim ointment was 
advertised throughout the length and breadth of 
Bhineland,) the poor old gentleman, arrived at a 
green, I may say particularly verdant old age, 
finds himself without cash, without credit, and, as 
a matter of course, without friends ; and the man 
whose titles would fiU. a court guide, the very men- 
tion of whose name would, at one time, have made 
all Europe tremble, was reduced to the melancholy 
necessity of borrowing 3s. 4d. from the village 
blacksmith. 

Nor was the Baron alone in his poverty; his 
charming daughter Assmanshausenella, lost all her 
jewellery in the service, and, retiring to her lonely 
tower (young ladies in German castles always have 
lonely towers) opened the floodgates of her yoimg 
heart (we are not cribbing from the Ijmdon Journal) 
till rosy-fingered mom rose radiant in the east 
Foul-mouthed report said that the beautiftd Ass- 



* On looking at the Brambleheim family tree, we find the 
Priestess, Twiner Bramble, to have been related, on her mother's 
aide, to Hiss L. Toe. 
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manshausenella had for many months been employed 
by a great commercial king in Lonion, named 
Moses, to whom she was always sending quantities 
of ready-made clothing, enabling her industrious 
old Dad to again throw (but, alas ! with the same 
ill luck) at the celebrated tables of Swindleselheim- 
ruindorf. 

At the opening of our story, however, things had 
come to a pretty pass. The cook had left without 
warning. Boots had given three days' notice, and 
the maid-of-all-work had been heard to declare that 
all work would be by her neglected till she received 
her last quarterns wages. Moses had laid in enough 
cheap vests and overcoats to last him the winter 
months, and the Baron and Assmanshausehella 
were at their wits' end. 

Now, I hold that rum (taken medicinally) is 
exceedingly soothing, at least it had tjie effect of 
composing our hero, for, after a second dose, he 
went off into a pleasant slumber, from which he was 
awakened by the froHcksome Assmanshausenella. 
Darling, said the Baron, in his most touching way, 
(and he could be almost sublime when he liked) 
darling, we shall not starve, the Knave of Hartz 
has been with me in my slumbers. He came on 
tip-toe, darling, and softly in my ear he whispered 
the following remarkable words " Tea and shrimps 
— 9d." 
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This naturaUj made a very deep impression on the 
Baron's daughter, for they had both once spent a 
week at Q-ravesend, and she knew what a lucrative 
trade the lodging-house keepers of that famed port 
made out of " Tea and shrimps — 9d/' 




Great was the change made in one short month 
in the grand old Castle of Brambleheimershrens- 
goarhausen. The hall, in which in old times, 
conspiracies had been hatched, and battles planned, 
was now devoted to the poaching of eggs and 
skinning of shrimps, and the picture gallery afore- 
said was fiUed with small tables, at which Cook's 
and other excursionists (on their way to the 
haunted towers of Totterfels) could enjoy the 
choice wines and viands of the country, or reviving 
sweet old memories of Sundays out in their native 
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land, could go in for the refreshing and inexpensive 
repast of " Tea and shrimps — 9d." 

Suffice it to say the scheme succeeded. Tea tables 
paid better than gaming tables, and Assmanshau- 
senella, who was really beautiM, and of course 
good, (heroines always possess both these qualities 
to a very large extent) gave her hand and hea^t to 
an enterprising young counter-jumper from the 
Tottenham Court Boad branch of the great firm of 
Moses & Son, and may any day be seen in the 
joint capacity of partner and cashier, dispensing 
change and smiles to their customers, while her 
affectionate husband — Spodkins — is asking old 
ladies what the next article will be over the counter 
of No. 22, Bingleton Crescent, Bayswater, where, 
since they became one, they have set up a trimming 
shop. The last I heard of the old Baron was that 
he had retired on a ccxmfortable little income, and 
that over a quiet glass of rum and water he was 
some time ago heard to say that when he died he 
wished for no better epitaph than 



REFLECTIONS ON THE BALTIC. 



TUB BATTLE OF THE 1 



War fi)P dome may have attracfcionB, 
But u fWr OB naval actions 
Are concerned, it eeema remarkable to me 

That Nelson, great in glory. 
Didn't cogitate before he 
Fought the celebrated battle of the B. 

The aun had just been settdng; 

What a very heavy wetting 
He Beema to get when sinking in the Bea : 

Don't you think with nature smiling. 

Its particularly riling 
Tn «.fl»^ upon the battle of the B. 
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To think that Dane and Briton 

Each other thus should sit on, 
I assure you is a mystery to me ; 

There's pleasure in a fight on 

The heather downs of Brighton, 
But Devil take the battle of the B. 

The sun's descent's surprising, 

The silver moon is rising. 
And dances on the ripples of my amber eau de vie. 

May peace attend the nations. 

And a thousand botherations, 
Onr the lamentable battle of the B. 



HUMBUGS. 




EEALLT hardly know where to 
begin. We are aU I take it more 
or less humbugs; indeed, there 
are people now alive, you'd hardly believe it, who 
have whispered that I am just a leetle bit of a 

but no, this shall be left for my Boswell to 

chronicle. I've known a great variety of humbugs 

D 
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in my time ; some very flangerous, some very genu- 
ine fellows, but very few more amusing tban old 
Twinkleton, and a merry wag he is too, and a good 
feUow to boot — ^though an arrant humbug. Ho 
will dig you in the ribs when you least expect it. 




tell you you are a cuidning file not to have men- 
tioned your conquest at Hamilton's party, and will 
go on to say that when he heard Clara had been 
seen whispering sofb nothings with a handsome 
young fellow in the conservatory, he knew in a 
moment who they meant. When it is his good 
fortune to meet the son of an old friend he will 
often seize him by the shoulders, hold him at arms' 
length, as if examining a work of art, and tell him 
that *' as safe as houses hell be a great man some 
day, only go in with a wiU and hell set the Thames 
on fire yet." The old man considers evidently that 
houses convey an idea of security, and not perhaps 
without reason, if it be true that the outlying dia- 
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trict of Fuddle-cum-marsh has been the real secret 
of his suooess. 

We will next look in upon Baphael Dominichino 
Smithers ; he has a well appointed studio, talks a 
great deal about harmony, tone, bits of colour, fine 
handling, general effect and breadth of style, dresses 
in the most approved Byronic costume, discards a 
necktie, allows his matted locks to &11 graceMLy 
oyer his manly shoulders, and dares in &ct to do 




all that would become an artist, but never will be 
one — ^never. He professes too to be always, more 
or less, in a poetic dream, from which he will 
appear suddenly to wake up on being spoken to ; 
wiU press his broad forehead, ask your pardon, say 
he was thinking about his great academy picture, 
and so on. Hard working fellows with small means 
will sometimes look on this kind of man as one 
whose genius has made him what he is, but it will 
D 2 
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be found that deprived of his fashionable studio, 
his velvet coat, his smoking cap, his slippers, and 
his stock of artistic small talk, he becomes a very 
ordinary individual after all : a man perhaps, who 
has the three or four hundred a-year his uncle 
Benjamin left him, and who has laid hold of this 
professional handle to open the door of good 
society ; but he is no artist, although poor Smudge 
does envy him so as he looks up at his drawing- 
room windows, as he passes down the street with 
that charming little interior of his to deposit it 
with that relative who is always ready to look at 
his pictures in a patronizing way, to say in the 
blandest tones, that he "can't positively make it 
more than 7s. 6d.," bow him politely out, and send 
him on his way rejoicing, to think that the half- 
hundred of coals, about which the greengrocer 
round the corner has called twice in the last three 
days, will be paid for at last. Poor Smudge ! I can 
fancy your offering an opinion on art matters in 
the presence of this heaven-born genius ; I can 
just imagine your venturing to say that there was 
a good average exhibition at the Academy tnis 
year, and your being hauled over the coals by him 
in somewhat the following way : — " So you caU. it a 
good average exhibition, do you ; a good exhibition 
when Frith takes to scumbling, Leighton forgets 
his half-tones, and when the bits of atmosphere we 
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always look for in Liimell are found wanting — ^an 
exhibition where want of tone, absence of feeKng, 
and loss of power reign supreme ! Why, my dear 
fellow, the whole thing was lamentable — ^it was 
indeed." 

What could poor Smudge say to this ? Had one 
of Smithers' pictures been hung, his opinion might 
have been different, but if it depend on this, I 
very much fear it will always be the same; and 
still they do go down with a certain few, chiefly 
studio haunters, who drink his wine, smoke 
his cigars, and make " doing the studios" part of 
their daily routine. But do these true lovers of 
art ever visit Smudge ? Never : but then, can it be 
wondered at? — his is not a studio to be haunted — 
save by want and hunger; he has no cigars and 
cognac for them if they do go, his are art treasures 
—only. 

Then there are clerical humbugs too— not a few, 




though as a body I swear by them; but surely 
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there are few worse specimens than the one who 
devotes five-and-thirty minutes to discoursing on 
his own virtues and your vices; one in whom 
young ladies with high church principles believe as 
in a saint, but who is really and truly perhaps as 

great a hum but no, the black sheep don't by 

any means spoil the flock. 

Next comes the medical man. He has usually 
a cunning leer has the old established &mily doctor ; 
he feels your pulse, smiles, says it will perhaps be 




a tiresome case, but that you must not alarm your- 
self, that there is positively no immediate danger, 
and after keeping you for a fortnight on a low 
diet, gives you tincture of iron, pats you on the 
back, tells you he has brought you round at last, 
makes his exit and sends in his bill. Of course 
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we allow that in serious cases he is invaluable, but 
cannot help thinking that two of McNorton's camo- 
mile pills (and they are only Is. l|d. a box)* will 
sometimes effect wonders. 

Once get into the hands of Glutchum, and if s all 
over with you. Clutchiun is the legal humbug ; he 
professes to take a special interest in your case and 




devotes himself to it, as he says, " as a labour of 
love," but as is too often the case in matters of 
love, money is the main consideration ; and while 
Outchum places his left hand on his heart he emp- 
ties your pocket with his right. 

Then there is the disappointed man; one who 
through life has been perpetually falling short of 
some grand end; he would have been a duke if 
something had not happened at the very moment 
lie was about to take possession of the title and 

* There has been no private arrangement between McNorton and 
the author. 
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estates ; he would hare lieen a general if he had 
not been plucked at the Woolwich examination ; he 
would have been a litermy star had not some en- 
vious rival written him down; lie would in &ct 



have been most thii^ if he had not devoted his 
life to viun regreta and the ill-deserved commisera- 
tions of his Mends. He is a humbi^; of the worst 
sort, because he winds round your better nature 
and inclines you to pity when you should condemn. 
And in conclusion, we must not omit Squire 
Posglore; he is a very harmless but nevertheless a 
genuine humbug, and is never so ready to indulge 
as when Tom comes home for the holidays ; he 
pictures to that young gentleman his own exemplary 
life when at school, how he worked mom, noon, and 
night to bold bis own in class, how he won a whole 
library of prizes, and how through life he went on 
and prospered, never daunted by the obstacles that 
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surrounded him, and became the man he was. Of 
course all this, though radically wrong, was said 
with the best intention in the world, but we fency 
Tom would have lost &ith had he known that a 




more idle young scamp never existed than Jack 
!Poxglove, and that no cork ever came more lightly 
to the sur&ce than he did to the possession of 
Peatherstone Hall. 

We have by no means exhausted the subject, but 
we fear if we go on we may become personal — ^that 
some one may pick up in this " Scramble " for odds 
and ends, a mirror in which he fancies he sees him- 
self reflected. 



"DONNA INEZ." 

A LS&END OF S7AIN. 

Bella Donna IneE loved 
Don Carlos of Bragaaza, 

As much as she adored the Duke 
Dolores Sancho Panza. 



Dolores Sancho Panza, Diike, 
Loved Inez Yalparanza, 

With ardour just as warm as that 
Of Carlos of Braganza. 



The two were most devoted friends ; 

Both thought the procesB cruel, 
But were agreed that one must kill 

The other in a dueL 

So into an adjoining wood, 

"With swords they went to settle 

The small a^ir that pat them on 
Their unaccustomed mettle. 



They fought from mom till dewy ere,. 

When night her mantle cotots 
Over the city of Madrid, 

And our devot«d lovers. 



But Qot a single scratch had he, 
Don Carlos of Bragauza, 

Not had he even pricked the skin 
Of worthy Sancho Panza. 

Then to the Lady Inez both 

Bepaired, the news to carry. 
As neither couldn't settle vich, 

How neither couldn't marry. 



Then straiglit the Lady Inez took 

A dagger sharply pointed, 
And said, by my own true IoWb blood 

This blade must be anointed. 
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Of course they rushed upon the steel, 
Both did their best to die, and 

Por love of Inez, be for worms 
Delectablest viand. 

But no, the dagger broke in twain, 
One of the blues departed ; 

The other was so much upset 
That he died, broken-hearted. 




Though Inez now is seventy-two. 
She dreams of Sancho Panza, 

Whenever she is not engaged 
In thinking of Braganza. 
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CONCEENING EATTLESNAKES. 

" I tell you wljiat it is, my boy/' said my old 
bachelor uncle Obadia>h Elderberry one day, while 
puffing his accustomed weed under the chestnuts in 
the drive, " I tell you what it is, if you hope for 
peace in this world, avoid womankind as you would 
rattlesnakes." 

" But, uncle," said I, in a mild under tone, " You 
are really rather sweeping in your condemnation^ 
there must be some exceptions." 

" No, my boy, I'm of opinion (and remember Tm 
a citizen of the world) that all women are, more or 
less, rattlesnakes ; with skins as soft, eyes as capti- 
vating, clothing as gaudy, and stings as sharp. 
My life is only one of many instances of their 
inconstancy and deception. I was scarcely eighteen, 
when (my regiment was then stationed at Pebble- 
sand, on the south coast) I fell desperately in love 
with perhaps the most charming girl that ever 
existed. When I say she possessed a flood of 
golden hair, languishing grey eyes, pearly teeth, 
coral lips, and swan-like neck, in &ct all the 
advantages that sensational novelists delight to lay 
before their reader, I have said nothing, positively 
nothing, that can convey to you the least idea of 
her surpassing beauty. To obtain an introduction 
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to tho iiumlf was not difficult, for ' ensigns go 
sphere angels fear to tread.' I found lier fether to 
be a jocose old Ticar with a &,t living, and, as Ko 
happened to have been a college fiiend of mj ^thei^s , 
he naturally took a little more interest in me than 
in the other ' subs' who made his a house of call. I 
spent in &ct more time a great deal in old Vernon's 



house than in barracks, and every day became more 
attached to his beautiful daughter. Well, to make 
a long story short, one afternoon when he had gone 
to bury one of his parishioners, I found myself 
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alone with Fanny in the old man's study. It was 
an opportunity I had waited for for months, and so 
feeling very hot and uncomfortable I took her 
unresisting hand in mine (nay, I even thought 
there waa a sHght pressure,) and whispered in her 
ear the passion that I felt. She gave a side glance, 
looked down, pressed my hand affectionately, raised 
her cambric to her eyes, sobbed out, ' Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! what shall I do ?' and rushed out of the room. 
I sat for a few moments stupefied by this eccentric 
behaviour, but soon reason seemed to return and I 
fancied I could see it all. Yes, she really loved me, 
and, too much overcome to tell me all she wished, 
she had given vent to her pent up feelings in tears, 
and rushed from the room as I have already de- 
scribed. But no, my dear boy, it was no such 
thing," continued Uncle Obadiah, lashing himself 
into a ftiry and puffing vigorously at his cigar, " she 
had gone through the same pantomime ovjBr and 
over again for years, first angling with dexterity, 
then playing with and landing her fish skilfully, 
and eventually throwing him back to swell the 
stream of unfortunates who had gone before. 
Though she seemed meek and childlike, even in her 
simplicity she was in reality a shrewd woman of 
the world, and I saw in the papers a few months 
afterwards, that she had contracted a marriage with 
old Bilks, of the 97th, not because she loved him, 
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oh dear no, simply because she knew that those 
estates in Yorkshire would undoubtedly be his 
when the parent Bilks, of * Hoodwink Hall,' thought 
proper to throw off this mortal coil. And this, my 
boy, is the sad story of your old uncle's first love. 
Now I was of course for a considerable time the 
most miserable of men, but there was still a little 
of the old fire left in me. This time, however, (I 
was now about thirty-eight,) I went more soberly 
to work, aimed at sterling worth and all that sort 
of thing, nor was I long in meeting a lady who, 
though &r from prepossessing in appearance, was 
evidently a woman of rare attainments. No subject 




could be broached with which she was not conversant ; 
music, poetry, painting, science were at her fingers' 
end. I pictured to myself a life of perfect happi- 

E 
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ness with such a woman, and felt also that I had 
some reason for supposing she was not altogether 
indifferent to my attentions. But will you believe 
it, when in the soft twilight of a summer evening I 
again ventured to touch upon the momentous 
question, she proved to me by a peculiar system of 
logic that life was an empty nothing, that love and 
matrimony were humbug, and that I was myself 
next door to an idiot for not having seen that her 
sole object had been to study me careftdly and 
examine my habits minutely, that she might intro- 
duce me as a curious specimen of human nature 
into the great work she was about to publish on 
* The Origin and Peculiarities of the Animal — ^Man !' 
Kfteen years elapsed before I again ventured into 
the arena, and this time I went in for a lean wiry 
widow, verging on forty-five — ^but the want of 
money and position were this time the drawback. 
She had a family tree — ^I had not. She (although 
her name was the famiKar one of Smith) could trace 
back to Sir Hugh de Smythe, who came over (and 
according to old parchments suffered much fi*om sea 
sickness on the way) with William the Conqueror ; 
while I, on the contrary, could not go farther back 
than my Grandfather, who kept a smaU preparatory 
school at Peckham Eye ; and, above all (and this is 
too often the main consideration), I was only a 
half-pay Captain without expectations. And so 
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you see, my boy, the wily widow left me again in 
the lurch ; and I think you will say that I don't 
advise you without reason to avoid the so-called fair 




sex as you would the most formidable of Eattle- 
snakes, who, however wisely the charmer go to 
-work, will take it out of him in the long run." 

The conversation which I have just recorded took 
place when I, a Cornet in the Guards, had scarcely 
numbered twenty-two summers. From this regi- 
ment I was soon afterwards removed into one under 
orders for India, where, forgetting the injunctions 
of Uncle Obadiah, I married the daughter of our 
chaplain, and have never had reason to regret my 
disobedience to the advice of my ancient relative. 
Some three months ago, after an absence of sixteen 
£ 2 
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years, I sold out and returned to England, when I 

again unearthed the last of the Elderberries, and 

imagine my astonishment when I found the old 

bird had actually been mated for ten years to Bilks's 

widow ; and that the thoughtless girl of seventeen, 

who had blighted the young affections of the ensign, 

had healed the wound by marrying him at last ; and 

a more comfortable old couple it would be almost 

impossible to meet with than Uncle Obadiah and 

the now (somewhat faded perhaps) garrison belle. 

And he has o^n been heard to declare that married 

life is, alter all, the only perfect state of existence, 

that bachelorhood is like rice without currie, and 

that women will never again be associated in his 

mind with 

EATTLESNAKBS. 



TO A SKULL. 

Poor homy cranium, did you, say. 
Belong to some well knit Adonis, 

The very lion of his day 
Who now a shapeless mass of bone is ? 

Were you a sage, a saint or sinner ? 

Loved ye the bottle or the muses ? 
Its strange to wonder how the inner 

Mind its habitation uses. 



Of pearly teeth the poeta sing, 
And rosy lipa that strive to cover 

The exit of the words that hring 
Despair or triumph to a lover. 



The amlle that bids young Colin pause, 
The Ibnd embrace, the honied kisBes, 

Are aU produced by grinning jaws, 
And hideous craniume such as this is. 



MiBB Muse, your musing's out of place. 
Our flight of years y^ou can't diminish; 

Better with pluck to run the race. 
And come in smiling at the finish. 



LOVE AND DUELLING. 



OP COPENHAGEN. 



N Copenhagen lived a maid, 
(Fve heard that many there re- 
sided,) 
No one admired, so people said, 

The little charmer more than I did. 
Tet there was one, who stout of limb, 

Was the perfection of a seaman ; 
I think he traded in the timb- 

Er line. Commander Fritz Van Deamon. 
He was a hurly bnrly Dane, 

I was an unpretending Briton ; 
But this one &ct waa very plain, 

With fiur Zuleka both were smitten. 
I did'nfc know he loved her too, 

And we were friends, so I confided 
To him my case, and he confessed 

He liked her just as much as I did. 
Zuleka was a reAigee, 

And Fritz Van Deamon was a sailor, 
Who had profound contempt for me, 

Because I was a cockney tailor. 
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And tHs I felt, aad so I said 

" Gflod Mr. FritK Van Seamon, will you 
(As both cannot Zuleka wed,) 

Allow this humble snip to kill you." 

Then Fritz replied with many an oath, 
(With Danish Pm acquainted slightly,} 

That he to lose his life was loath, 
I think I understand Mm rightly. 



And furthermore remarked, that he 
Was ready at ten paces, if I 

Had any great desire to see 
Myself shut up in half a gyffi.* 
■ This ia a Danish word, signi^ng a space of tima^ 
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I told this burly burly Dane, 
Tbat figbting was'nt my profession ; 

And be, addressing me again, 

Confessed tbat tbat was bis impression. 

At early dawn we met, and be 
Appeared uneasy wben be saw me ; 

It was a great reHef to me. 

To see tbat quaking Dane before me. 

Then mildly be inquired if I 

Had any special wisb to go on ? 
He did'nt see tbe reason wby 

"We'd quarrelled, disagreed, and so on. ' 

A gentle-minded snip am I. 

And so I said " good Mr. Deamon, 
This be our compact, TU supply 

A suit to every able seaman ; 

Likewise your first and second mate, 

Choose your own cloth, 111 take their measure, 
And I delighted am to state. 

He sensibly replied, " with pleasure." 

That is, said he, if I may wed 

Tbe charming woman I adore, 
Of course that's understood, I said, 

I should have mentioned it before. 
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The order for that gallant crew 
Back to my native land I carried ; 

The clothes sent home, the money drew, 
And hear that Fritz Van Deamon's married. 



AFTEE DAEK IN SWEDEN. 

PEBSOITAL ADTENTITEBS IN A SWEDISH FOBEST. 

I shall never forget my visit to Eamlosi, and this 
is how it happened. Hans Peterson was as 
talkative a Httle body as ever trod the deck of an 
Elsinore steamer, and seeing I was ^' a stranger 
like in them furren parts," as our Mend Mrs. 
Brown would say, he took compassion on me and 
opened a conversation by something that sounded 
very like "Tomengeiskmank," to which, concluding 
he meant " Are you an Englishman?" I replied in 
the affirmative, and then he went on to ask me in 
a jargon almost as unintelligible, if I had ever been 
in Sweden before, if I had come through Copen- 
hagen or from Hamburg direct, and if, when at 
Helsingor (Elsinore) I had seen the grave of the 
renowned Hamlet, and was much shocked to hear 
that I had not, and made me promise on my return 
to visit the last resting place of that celebrated 
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Danish Prince. The next question was, did I think 
of going on to Stockholm, and if so, how long 
should I remain at Helsinborg, the ruined castile 
of which, perched upon chalky cli£&, was already 
looming in the distance. In reply I told him that 
I had some idea of going on to the capital, and 
should remain at least two or three days at the 
quaint old port we were approaching. " Den go to 
Bamlosi, go to Bamlosi, dem is lubly gartens, and 
fountains, and flowers, and der musicker and der 
vater&lls." Now I hold that when one has little 
time and less money there is no better way of, bo 
to speak, catching a nation on the hop than to go 
to one of their places of out-door amusement ; I 
mean no foolish pun when I talk of catching them 
on the hop in their own dancing saloons, for I have 
always found that people are more thoroughly 
themselves on such occasions than at any other 
time, and so I determined to make for Eamlosi that 
evening. I was also delighted to hear from the 
talkative Hans that it was not more than a mile 
and a half from Helsingborg ; I arrived in due 
course at the old town, and after a good dinner at 
the " Hotel Zum," I started out at about 8 o'clock 
for the gardens aforesaid. ''Is it far?" I asked 
mine host as I left the hotel ; '' about a mile and a 
half," he replied, in indifferent French, as he bowed 
me out and suggested that I should take a drosky 
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firom the stand round the comer, but your obedient 

servant (remembering the London cabby), was not 

going if he could possibly help it, to place himself 

at the mercy of a Swedish droskyman, and so as it 

was a fine night I saw no particular reason why I 

should not stroll on to the Mabile of Helsingborg, 

and on I went, occasionally laying violent hands on 

some passer by and dinning in his ear that solitary 

word " Eamlosi," to which he would reply by a 

loud yah, yah, point towards the open country, and 

go his way ; and thus I went on till I left tower 

and steeple fer behind me, and wayfarers became 

fewer and fewer, and the night clouds began to close 

in, in a way more rapid than agreeable, and now I 

stopped at the entrance to a piue forest, uncertain 

as to the proper direction to take, when an old 

woman emerged from its shades with some dried 

sticks she had been gathering; she immediately 

attracted my attention, and in reply to my query 

as to the nearest way to Eamlosi, replied with the 

usual yah, yah, pointed towards the gloomiest of 

forest glades, and hobbled off to replenish her cottage 

fire. 

Beader, I am not naturally a very nervous man, 
and even my enemies will I think allow that I have 
a certain amount of self possession, but I can assure 
you I actually turned round and should have fol- 
lowed the direction taken by the ancient dame, had 
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not my better nature prevailed as with a very audible 
exclamation, which shall be nameless, I plunged into 
the depths of the pine wood, consoling myself wiHi 
the idea that it would at least be possible to obtain 
a drosky at my destination, and prepared to sufier 
any extortion rather than walk back by the same 
dismal route. I suppose I must have gone about 
two miles, startled by every rustle, and devoutly 
wishing that I had never ventured in, thinking tiie 
while of the thousand and one stories I had beard 
jfrom my youth up of bears and wolves, jackaUn, 
apparitions and banditti, when a scream, a long and 
startling scream, about a hundred yards from wbere 
I stood, so completely unmanned me that I oould 
only stand and gasp and palpitate in horror. I bad 
scarcely recovered from my first sensation of alarm, 
when the glimmer of a lantern was visible through 
the trees, and I fancied I could see the figure o£ a 
man kneeling over some prostrate form ; I confess 
I felt uneasy, I may say remarkably uneasy, and 
would have given something at that moment for a 
handsome cab, but then was I not one of tbe 
Smithers's of Castle Smithers ? — ^had I not the family 
reputation to support ? — and could I allow future 
generations to look at our family tree and see thereon 
** Joshua Smithers, died of fright in a Swedish 
forest ? " No, this must not be, said I to myself, as 
I scrambled through the underwood, and presented 
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my gingham umbrella at the ruffian, who having 

slaiii was now making off with his victim. To my 

infinite satis&ction the murderer fled, dropping 

as he did his lantern at some little distance from 

the £ital spot ; I picked this up, and as it had not 

been quite extinguished in its &II9 1 returned to see 

if succour had indeed come too late. It was difficult 

at first to discover the exact position that should 

have been occupied by the &ce of the deceased, and 

you may form some idea of my astonishment when 

I tell you, that on looking more closely I discovered 

tiiat the dear departed was nothing more or less 

tiian an ancient sow, whose proprietor was engaged 

in the laudable pursuit of dispcUchinff for home 

consumption when my gingham occasioned his* 

precipitate retreat, it being the custom in the remoter 

parts of Sweden to allow the swine to live and die 

in the ^* al fresco " manner I have just described. 

Now as a nip of brandy at this moment would have 

been &r more acceptable to me than a dead pig, I 

left the poor innocent to the tender mercies of the 

hawks and owls, and endeavoured to retrace my 

steps to the highway I had. just left ; but now a new 

difficulty attended me, my lantern which was at 

its last flicker when I picked it up, went out 

altogether, and I found it utterly impossible to 

regain the beaten track I had left ; the further I 

walked the deeper I seemed to get entangled in the 
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forest underwood, and with the disagreable sensation 
that I should have to make a night of it, I was about 
to resign myself to my &te, when I saw in the 
extreme distance another glimmering light. I sup-* 
pose I was at least three quarters of an hour be£9re 
I got near enough to discover that to the light 
aforesaid belonged a comfortable looking cottage, 
and moreover, what to me at such a moment was 
inexpressibly delightful, I heard, in the immistakable 
brogue of the "Emerald isle," the following re- 
markable words : — " Bedad, it must have been the 
auld gintlemau come afbher a lost spirit ; sure I 
niver was so startled in the whole course of my bom 
days — niver." I of coin-se lost no time in presenting 
myself at the door, and though it was opened with 
fear and trembliag, I was, afber due examination 
admitted and received a very cordial welcome. My 
entertainer was a fine hale fellow, some 35 years of 
age, who lived, he told me, as a sort of handy man 
in the service of two rich old Swedish ladies, who 
had a charming chateau hard by, and who allowed 
him that small cottage on the estate, and it was he 
whose voice I had heard, and the light from whose 
hospitable window first attracted my attention. 
Of course I apoligised very much for the alarm I 
had occasioned him in the wood, and volunteered to 
accompany him to the spot and assist in bringing 
home the dear departed, and so after " a drap of the 
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crater," which he insisted was necessary to keep off 
the night dews, he gave special instructions to a 
slioek-headed Swedish clown (who had been quietly 
eating porridge during our conversation) to see that 
supper was on the table in half an hour, and off we 
went with a small hand barrow and two great 
lanterns, in quest of the defunct sow. Suffice it to 
Bay we returned in a very short time with our 
burden, and I was now introduced to my new made 
fidend's sister, who was not only a very charming, 
but most ladylike creature, and I confess I was 
somewhat astonished to find so beautiful a young 
Irish girl in such an out of the way place. Supper 
over we lit our dhudeens, and after his second jorum 
of toddy my hibemian friend became quite talkative, 
and in reply to an inquiry of mine as to whether 
he had spent much time in England, he said, '^ Bedad, 
why wasn't I educated in GUostershire ? — and 
though my poor old pater, the colonel, is long since 
dead and gone, I don't forget that I was a gintleman 
in those days, and suppose no feUow at Binrnham 
had more pocket money, or, as a natural consequence 
vras more thought of, than Bamy CBrady of Bally- 
caroon." " What! " said I, starting to my feet, " is 
this possible ? Tou Bamy O'Brady, and not recognise 
your old chum Smithers ? And is it possible too 
that this is your sister little Katie, who once spent 
a month with the old doctor's wife ? Why it seems 
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but yesterday since we used to cast sheep's eyea at 
each other, she a bright-eyed girl of 14, 1 a barum:- 
scarum young rascal some three years her senior ; 
but Time's picture changes in 10 years, and it's not 
to be wondered at if we didn't recognise each, oiiher 
at once." " Tes," said he, overjoyed at finding in 
me an old school chum, " there can be no mistake 
about it ; she is the little Katie of ten years ago, 
and I the same Bamy O'Brady who thrashed bally 
Evans behind the play ground poplars. And noixr, 
for Pm sure you must be curious to know, ni teJl 
you how it is you find me here." 

Shortly after I left school my poor old dad spe- 
culated in some Spanish silver mines, lost every 
farthing he had in the world, and died of sheer 
grief to think that Katie and myself would have to 
&ce life without a penny to bless ourselves ; and a 
hard struggle it was too, I can assure you for both of 
us, specially for poor Katie, who after trying almost 
everything, obtained a situation as governess with 
an English &mily in Dresden, and I was fortunate 
in getting a situation as correspondent in a house 
of business in the same city ; a commercial collapse, 
however, soon deprived me of this means of liveli- 
hood, and I was at last obliged to leave Dresden and 
accept my present menial situation. Now about 
sis months ago the elder of the two antiquated 
parties up at the chateau yonder adopted a child 
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of about 11 years of age, and asked me to advertise 

for an English governess in some London paper. 

You may easily guess the rest. I sent off at once 

to Dresden, and K^tie as governess, I as jack-of- 

all-trades, have for the last six months lived under 

the same roof, and this I will say that kinder hearted 

people never existed than the two old maids who 

live at the Chateau Eamlosi." Yes, reader, he said 

the " Chateau Eamlosi," there could be no mistake 

about it, and when I told him how I found my way 

there he explained the whole thing to me in a very 

few minutes. The fact was, I had mistaken Hans 

Peterson's description of a delightftd suburb, replete 

with cascades, fountains and shrubberies, for a sort 

of Cremorne, where the good people of Sweden 

might, in their brilliant provincial costumes, be seen 

to advantage; and then again, I should certainly 

not have lefb Helsingborg that night had it once 

struck me that the distance (exactly a mile and a 

half) which I was so c&reful to ascertain before 

leaving, was a mile and a half Swedish, and as one 

Swedish mile is about seven English, I had walked 

nearly nine miles since I strolled quietly out of the 

town that evening. Barny O'Brady gave me a 

shake down, as he called it, that night, and although 

a gloomy sort of place enough in the small hours I 

found next morning that Eandosi was really 

charming, studded all over as it was with beautiful 

F 
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villas, conspicuous amongst which stood the chateau 
of Barny's benefactress. 



Four years have elapsed since the adventure 
above recorded took place, and I found on my table 
this morning a letter informing me that my uncle 
Peter had just " thrown off this mortal coil,'' and 
that I, his favourite nephew, had a very considerable 
slice of the cake he left behind him. Pax vobiscum, 
uncle Peter, pax vobiscum. Now as fact is stranger 
than fiction, you will not be astonished to hear that 
Barny and Katie left Sweden some time ago, and 
that both have situations in London, and that it is 
highly probable there may shortly be a union between 
the " Brady s of BaUycaroon " and the " Smithers of 
Castle Smithers," in which the parties chiefly con- 
cerned are likely to be Katie O'Brady and your 
obedient servant. 



LOBSTEE SALAD, 

A OHOST 8T0BI FOB CHEI8TMAS. 
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a. herd; if living in aky parlours may be 
considered bo, we were both sufficiently enthusi- 
astic to die for oiir mother art if need be, which 
considering the state of oiir finances was not at al' 
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unlikely, and moreover, were both on the verge of 
being turned out by a cantankerous landlady if we 
did not settle up within twenty-four hours. 

" It was Christmas Eve. The wind was beating 
against the window panes and the snow endeavour- 
ing, with some success, to put out entirely the 
small modicum of fire that yet lingered, as if in 
compassion, at the bottom of the grate. 

" And this is Christmas — said I to myself — ^as I 
clunked my worldly wealth, fourpence-hal^enny 
in my trousers pocket, and looked out on the chim- 
ney pots of the neighbouring mews. 

"Merry Christmas — ^when peace and good-will 
are supposed to reign triumphant and misery is 
unknown — ^how can a man feel at peace with a 
capital of fourpence-hal^enny, and no prospects ? 
I think I can bear the ills which flesh is heir to, 
as well as most men; but there are times, and 
Christmas Eve is one, when a man — ^my meditations 
were interrupted by the entrance of a slip-shod 
domestic who, throwing down a pink envelope on 
the table, said abruptly, 'A letter for you,' (they 
never say *sir' when they know you are in arrear) 
and then shambled down stairs again. Imagine 
my delight on opening it to find that it was from 
an old patroness of mine of whom I had not heard 
for ages, but she it appears had ascertained in some 
way that I was on my last legs, for she delicately 
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hinted that she had enclosed a £5. note for that 
sketch of her daughter Flora, taken by me years 
ago — ^poor Flora I mused, time was when I hoped 

she might some day be . my meditations were 

again broken in upon, this time by Spatterdash, 
who bounced into the room cold, hungry, and 
disappointed. *Out again, Jack,' said he, 'dealers 
are always out or engaged when a fellow most wants 
them. How confoundedly cold it is too, and no 
fire. • Spatter, my boy,' said I, in my excitement, 
*take the easy, we'll send for some Wallsend imme- 
diately; just ring the bell for old Barnacles (this 
was a term of endearment used towards our land- 
lady) while I uncork the champagne.' Of course, 
Spatterdash thought me mad, in fact was suggesting 
the propriety of a straight-jacket when Barnacles 
made her appearance. 

" ' My good woman,' said I,' (I knew this would 
rile her, but I was in a position to do it). 

" * Sir,' said she, looking at me through her green 
spectacles, *I ain't in the abit o' bein' called a good 
woman, specially by a young .' 

"* Allow me to finish,' said I, interrupting her. 
'I want change for this £5. note that I may settle 
your little account, and while you are about it you 
may as well order in coals and wood, and let a meat 
tea (regardless of expense mind) be served up as 
quickly as possible.' 
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" *Lord bless yer, Mr. M*Guilp,' she said, as she 
folded up tlie crisp bank note ; *I alius knew yer 
was a gentleman, that I did, as I says to my 'uaband 
Wensdy-week, I says, I takes a mothers' interest 
in them two young men, I says.' 

'* With this she departed, and to make a long 
story short, after a capital tea, which she was not 
long in preparing, we lit our pipes, brewed a jorum 
of punch, asked Vandyke Brown, Dick Scumble, 
and Smudge to join us, and passed two or three of 
the pleasantest hours we had ever spent in our 
lives. 

"* It's worth all the money to look at Spatter- 
dash's face,' said I, turning to Vandyke, *if that 
phantom ship of his were to sail into port this very 
moment it would be impossible to see him look 
happier. There are some who may envy even us 
our Christmas in Bohemia. 

" Let's have a song or a story, we've been as 
melancholy as mutes for a month past." 

" Melancholy!" bless you, said Spatterdash, "why 
your genuine mute is a brilliant fellow. A casual 
observer would hardly think so when looking at 
one in his sable accoutrements outside a. house in 
Belgrave Square, but really and truly, he is a merry 
soul off duty. I was once intimate with one, and a 
better fellow at a comic song or double shuffle never 
existed. 
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"The 'Magpie and Stump' was a rare place for 
mutes, in foct a sort of house of call for them, and 
as I was at the time of which I speak a harum- 
scarum young fellow with more money than brains, 
it is not astonishing that I went more than once to 
wile away an hour in the hotel aforesaid. True, I 
tried to feel that I was a student of nature, and all 
that sort of thing ; and that, as I \vas destined to 
be the Hogarth of my day, I must go in for charac- 
ter and so on ; .but I think had I examined myself 
more closely I should have found that the society 
of my sable friends, a piquant barmaid, and a 
certain brew known as egg-flip were my chief at- 
tractions. Be this as it may, I distinctly remember 
a certain Christmas Eve when we were all seated 
round the fire in the bar-parlour, and as time hung 
somewhat heavily, it was proposed that Timothy 
Black should favour us with ' The last Eass.' Black 
of course, didn't think he could, had a cold — coughed 
— ^took a deep deep draught of the prime egg-flip, 
and eventually delighted his hearers with some 
three or four verses of that well-known ditty. I 
say some three or four verses because, fortunately 
for them. Black always wound up at the third or 
fourth with the thrilling, but not always ap- 
propriate, chorus of "Rule Britannia, Britannia 
rules the waves, &c." But more was expected of 
Black than song and chorus, and he knew it : and 
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80 turning his glittering grey eye (he had lost the 
other years ago) on Dick Deadacres who sat by his 
side, he said — ^Dick, my boy, we won't ask yon to 
sing, we know you can't ; but we want the story of 
' Dolderum Grange.' 

"Now Dick can be best described as a sort of 
galvanised impulse, for, apart from a peculiar jerki- 
ness in every limb, his stuttering when excited was 
something dreadful. 'The stut-ut-ut-ut-ory of 
Dol-ol-ol-ol-derum Q-ug-ug-ug-ug-range' said he» 
' rigug-ug-ug-ug-ive it you with pup-up-up-up- 
leasure ; but fearing I may weary you by an imitation 
of poor Dick's failing I will tell the story in my own 
way. 

"Dolderum Grange was a musty old place, it was 
horribly damp and unpleasantly mousey. It was 
just one of those haunted manors you so o^n see 
in winter exhibitions, and so seldom see elsewhere. 
Its style was, if anything, Elizabethan, with crooked 
old chimneys and tumble down stairs, a place where 
the merriest jester would have lost heart, and the 
veritable Joe Miller himself must have died of sheer 
melancholy. And it was here that Belinda Bottletop 
resided ; she was old and sinewy, crooked and cross, 
and looked very like a mummy in a flaxen wig. She 
was young once and beautiful, at least she used to 
say so, but all I can say is that it must have been a 
very long time ago. An ancient female was the 
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sole attendant Belinda had, and she looked, if possible 

more aged and sinewy, crooked and cross, and 

certainly more mummyish than her mistress. 

IBelinda looked particularly leathery at the time of 

which I speak, and was in feet at her last gasp. It 

happened in this wise. It was lobster salad that 

did it. She was perfectly well as her diary shows 

till the night of the 22nd of December, and it was 

immediately after supper on that evening that "the 

spasims come on that bad," according to Tabitha's 

account, " that she thought die she must afore she 

could put on a mustard plaster which seemed to 

sooth her for the time bein', as the sayin' is." Now, 

Belinda never liked music ; from a barrel-organ to 

an Oratorio, it was all the same, she hated it, even 

to the singing of the * kettle on the hob,' but her 

greatest abomination was a piano. Yet strange to 

say. she was not without one ; an old cottage stood 

in the spare room next her bedchamber, but never 

a sound issued from its keys; in fact (and here 

Deadacres gave a sort of galvanic grin) from the 

deepest bass to the shrillest treble they had all been 

for many years mutes. On the particular night in 

question, however, Belinda had to a certain extent 

improved. She was less lobster-saladish than she 

had been for some days past, when, at about eight 

o'clock, and while Tabitha was seated by her bedside 

(with a brandy bottle significantly at hand in case 
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of accidents,) they were startled out of their ten 
senses (of course I mean five each, only I like to 
he laconic) by a startling gUssando on the cottage 
piano. The spasms were now beyond mustard, and 
so calling the devoted Tabitha to come nearer, she 
aaid, ' Listen to the sad story of a blighted being/ 
" ' I was young once, Tabitha, and people called 
me beautiful Bella of Bottletop Bunk (my &.ther 
was an old navy captain and persisted in christening 
his house Bottletop Bunk). Like every one else I 
liad many weaknesses. But foremost amongst them 
was my fondness for Lobster Salad. Yes, and Sir 
Pertinax Picklejack was as fond of it as I was, and 
I believe that to have been one reason why our 
•sympathy was so strong, our love so intense. But 
^enough of this, love's young dream wiU hardly 
interest you. Perty (I always called him Perty, for 
short) died from a severe attack of lobster salad on 
the braia, and left to me (for I was. now penniless, 
my father having, in a fit of delirium, left his little 
all to our cook) the family mansion in which I now 
live, for he was the last of a long line of Picklejacks 
which dated back as far as the days of king Canute. 
But he was eccentric to a fault was Perty, and the 
notion of burial always upset him, so he left in his 
wiU that aU should be mine as long as he stayed 
above ground, and that if he were buried, his cousin 
Groorgina, should come into possession. Now, 
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Oeorgina was a rival of mine in my young days, and 
-we hated only as women can hate, so I gave out to 
the world that Sir Pertinax had gone on a long 
continental tour for the benefit of his health and 
privately arranged with a certain carpenter, who 
shall be nameless, to have him placed, and hermet- 
ically sealed up in the cottage piano. Thus I 
satisfied my conscience that my own Perty was still 
at least in the land of the living, and Georgina is 
still hoping to hear of his death. Now, perhaps you 
can better understand my aversion to music, arid 
can account for the horror that noise has produced; 
and there sits dear P. with his feet on the keys (she 
was now getting terribly worse), and he's coming 
this way and whispers, * My love, the game's up.' 
'Twas the salad that did it. Be warned, love, by 
me, the strings are unpleasant,' so let me suggest 
that you don't try a — cottage piano. 



" And she died, and the property went to the 
Crown; and, taking another swig at the egg-flip, 
Deadacres said, * There gentlemen, thaf s all I know 
about Bub-bub-bub-bub-eautiful Bub-bub-ella of 
Dolderum Gug-gug-range.' Tvedone. *Vanduke, 
pass the soothing syrup,' said Spatterdash, settling 
down to his second glass of grog. 

" But I, kind reader, (for kind you must be if you 
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have gone with me thus &r) have something more 
to say. Fortune's wheel has taken a turn since 
Spatterdash told this remarkable story. I will not 
bother you with how I wooed and won the &ir 
Flora, how my old benefactress died and lefb us a 
handsome legacy, how I became an associate, and 
how we lived happy ever afterwards ; no, you get 
enough of this in the three volume novels of the 
period, but one thing I must not omit to tell you, 
and that is that about ten days ago I was going 
along the Walworth Bead, and stopped, with a sort 
of listless curiosity, outside a broker's shop, where 
after some haggling I succeeded in obtaining for a 
few pounds an antique cottage piano. Imagine my 
astonishment on opening it to find that it contained 
a complete set of human bones. Which doubtless, 
belonged to the unfortunate Picklejack who fell 
victim to that most dire of all diseases — ^lobster 
salad on the brain." 



MEDITATIONS AMTD-SHIPS. 

A feeling sad comes o'er me as I glance athwart 

the stern. 
And see the shores diminish with an undisguised 

concern ; 
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I from my pocket-pistol quaff the choicest eau-de-vie. 
And waye my pocket-handkerchief to Albion on the 
sea. 

How oft at Greenwich have I dined, how oftener 

still, have I 
Had dinner off polonies in my parlour near the sky. 
How often in the mazy waltz with Clara Vere de 

Vere 
Have I scared the timid dancers in my roundabout 

career. 

No one saw me off to-day, though dear to memory 

still 
I shall be, Trifler, doubt it not, to many a little biU ; 
Oh, Tailor, Draper, Stationer, Confectioner, and all, ■ 
Tou wish no doubt you'd known the time that I 

left London WaU. 

December's not the proper time to cross the raging 

sea, 
But had I stayed my creditors more trying &r would 

be 
Than any raging tempest, so I alas ! must slope 
And festive be, if possible, on biscuits, brine, and 

hope. 

But I'll return, the period's indefinite I know. 
Not having settled yet in what direction I shall go ; 
No matter, I with lots of cash, as story-books relate. 
Will come and give a double knock at every trades- 
man's gate. 
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If absence makes the heart grow fond, how they will 

doat on me 
When I return and settle up in Albion on the sea, 
And then 111 take a solemn tow — ^I neyer took one 

yet- 
To avoid base extravagance, bad company, and debt. 

And to the wilds of Timbuctoo immediately 111 go, 
Teach savages their alphabets, and when they get to 
111 say ray very worthy friends. Oh! be advised hj 

me. 
And never owe as I have wved in Albion on the sea. 



IM NAMEN DES KONIG'S. 

HOW I WAS TAKEN FBISONEB AlTD WHAT CAMS OF IT, 
BEING PEESONAL ADVENTUEES DT7EING THE WAE. 

"More copy," said the printer, on my return 
from my annual continental trip. " More you shall 
have too," said I, and immediately put together from 
my diary the following facts : — 

I was returning, after many pleasant explorations 
in the Black Forest, to Mullheim, intending to pro- 
ceed thence to Bale, when I was arrested in the 
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name of his most gracious majesty the King oF 
Prussia as a prisoner of war. It happened in this 
^wise. Arrived at the station, I found I had a good 
liour and a half to wait for the train, and so, having 
obtained my ticket, entered into a pleasant conver- 
sation with the rather jocose station-master. Of 
course the topic of the day was soon broached, and, 
in the innocence of my young heart, I ventured to 
inquire if, supposing I went on to Freiburg or 
Strasbourg, I should find more food in the " pomp 
and circumstance of war " for my avaricious pencil. 
I had no sooner said this than a marked change 
took place in my Mend the station-master. With- 
ont replying he walked into the booking-office, and 
to my astonishment returned in about two minutes, 
accompanied by one whose military costiune, carbine, 
and cadaverous countenance were far from re- 
assuring. Advancing with two or three gigantic 
strides, this man demanded my passport; I had 
none. My card, then, and address ? Yes, I could 
give him my name and address, but had no cards 
with me; I had lefb them at Berne. "Ah, you 
have been to Switzerland ? Prove it." " Certainly ; 
I have a circular ticket from Paris to Switzerland 
and back to Paris." " Indeed, so, having come as 
far as Switzerland, you have come on, for some 
reason unknown, to Germany, and that you 
return to Paris, is self-evident, and of course 
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makes your case worse/' " But, my good sir, I am 
an Englishman." "Exactly so. Do you suppose 
the French would employ one of their own country- 
men as a spy ? " And so there I was, thorougbly 
plucked, and my examiner looking at least three 
shades more cadaverous than at first. Now I had 
a loaded six-chamber revolver in my pocket, witii 
which I had been amusing myself in the Black 
Forest. This I succeeded in unloading unobserved, 
for it struck me that if I were searched it would be 
better it should be in this condition than fully 
primed. About this time up came the long-ex- 
pected train for Bale, for which I made a rush, hut 
my carbineer was too quick for me, and I was seized 
in less than no time and pulled back on to the 
platform. 

" Ye coal heavers of England, who live at home at ease, 
Ye little know the sturdy grip of creatures such as these." 

There was no help for it ; there I was sprawling 
on the ground in the hands of a powerful Badenser 
armed cap-a-pie, and smarting for the fray, while I 
was, even at this early stage, rather smarting from 
it, and round me stood a Httle crowd of idlers all 
cursing me with a vigour worthy of a better cause. 
All do I say, no not all ; one peasant girl, and a 
very prepossessing one too I can assure you, looked 
on me with eyes that spoke compassion, and as the 
train left the station waived long adeaux, with her 
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cotton pocket handkerchief, till it was out of sight. 
I had a sudden yearning towards this same sympa- 
thetic young woman, and perhaps should have it 
now, if I had not heard that Karl the Carbineer was 
the coming man, and that it was highly probable 
her fond fiirewells were not meant for me at all. The 
next train (the last that night for anywhere) was 
for Freiburg. (I should say my ticket for Bale was 
taken from me and the money returned.) This I 
also attempted to get into, thinking that if I suc- 
ceeded in getting to some larger place, I might be 
better able to explain matters, as not understanding 
a word of German, my conversation with my military 
adherent (of which I have given a free translation) 
had first of all to be translated to me by the station- 
master, who happily understood a little French ; but 
no, be was again one too many for me, and so I was 
just leaving the station with him, for the common 
cell at Mullheim, when the officer of his company 
— a fine, handsome fellow, one mass of blue> and 
gold — appeared on the scene, and after asking me a 
number of questions, and looking over my sketch- 
book with as much gravity as if a ground plan of 
the fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein were thereon 
delineated, be altered the sentence to a residence 
— ^for an unlimited period, — ^in an old inn, near the 
railway station, at which place he assured me, with 
a sarcastic twitch of his light moustaqhe, that I 
G 
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Hhould be quite as safe as anywhere else on the 
trontier, and so I had to take up mj knapsack, bow 
politely to Mons. le Capetaine, who was certainly a 
moat polished gentleman, and retire gracefully to 
" the Kitler Inn." 

Now " The Kitler *' was a quaint old place, pic- 
turesque withal, but dirty; it was like all such 
places at this time, infested by the military, and 
there was a stale guard room air about its deserted 
Salon, the very appearance of which gave one 
incipient lumbago. . The Capture, as it was called 
was known before my arrival, and if I had been the 
oiubodiment of some prevailing epidemic I could 
not have been more thoroughly shunned by the 
u* I shaven hangers on there assembled. The station- 
iu:!sti»r, who had followed me up in the rear, 
j)jMi ively refused to speak to me at all, and strange 
Burmirios as to the extent of my guilt went from lip 
to lip. And so, feeling somewhat under a cloud, I 
enquired if, by paying of course at an exorbitant 
rate for it, I could have some brandy and a cigar, 
and was not sorry when I was conducted to a sort 
of l/orrace at the back of the house which, though 
the very perfection of gloominess, was pleasant 
compared with the hang-dog looks I had just been 
subject to. A taUow candle enabled me to light 
my cigar and see some three feet round the place 
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where I sat with my worldly wealth, my knapsack 
and sketch book, on a worm eaten green table in 
front of me. Brandy however, at the worst of times, 
is potent if one takes enough of it, and certainly, 
diluted as this had already been, it soothed the 
inner man considerably. " So you're a spy, are 
you? " It was a female voice, and came from a dark 
comer of the terrace on which I was sitting, watch- 
ing, in no pleasant mood, the sun go down on my 
captivity. The above words, spoken in English, 
were, however, an agreeable surprise. The speaker 
was a fiiir American, who, with her husband, her 
brother, and half a dozen children, had been, for the 
last month, in this same hotel. 

The iact is, they had arrived before the decla- 
ration of war, and were detained for want of 
sufficient money to get to neutral ground, and stiU, 
which seems a paradox, they had plenty with them, 
but unfortunately it was all paper and at that time 
perfectly worthless. My American friends were 
really most kind, rendering me great assistance in 
the manufacture of a small union jack, which, acting 
under their instructions, I fastened to a piece of 
flaring red ribbon and tied round my wide-awake. 
They started the Stars and Stripes, they told me, 
during the American war, and were then busy 
making a fresh supply. " You see," one of them 
said, " you may be only a chimney-sweep, but you 
G 2 
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might bo a prime minister, and theyll think twice 
boibrt^ thoy molest you/' 

** But you don't mean to say,'* I said, " that I am 
rtvUly a prisoner in the proper sense of the word ; in 
ItH't I think of starting at about ^ past 9 o'clock and 
Mvulking on, if it be till the small hours, till I get to 
Home more civilized place." "Thafs impossible! 
my dtw sir,'* said the lady's brother. " There are 
two of the ugliest devils in the whole Baden army 
told ofl*far your special care." 

I amile<t incredulously, when with his strong 
yanked twang he replied, " Wal, if yer think Tm 
hoaxing yw, turn round and tell me if yer think 
those })artiea behind yer are altogether prepossessin." 

And there sure enough, just behind my chair were 
two of the most scoundrelly looking Badensers I 
eyeir saw ; they were good men and true no doubt, 
and afibetionate &thers and good husbands, for 
all I know ; but I certainly felt I could do better 
with their room than company. I soon found out 
however that my promenade was limited to the ter- 
race on which 1 stood, and my kind Americans 
pictured in glowing colours the danger of venturing 
beyond it, which advice I now began to see the 
advisability of taking. 

At about half-past eleven I retired to my bedroom, 

and going out on the balcony I looked into the 

^ nmj night on to the farm buililinss attacked to 
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the house, and as I could distinctly hear the heavy 
tread of a sentinel under my window, I stepped 
noiselessly back, and abandoned, for that night, the 
idea of escape. 

At six the next morning I packed up my knap- 
sack, and determined on making a desperate effort 
to get away. I got my ticket early in the morning 
from a small boy who was sweeping out the booking 
office, which I gained by a circuitous route unob- 
served. I returned to the " Kilter," had breakfast, 
thanked my American friends for their kindness, 
and awaited with some anxiety the arrival of the 
first train to Bale. This I succeeded in reaching 
(by going through a series of sheds and other out- 
houses) without being observed, and I leave you to 
imagine my predicament when I found we had for 
some reason or other to remain ten minutes at the 
station before stajpting. During this time, every 
two minutes the cap of my captor of the night 
before (or one of the same regiment) passed to and 
fro in front of the carriage window. And besides, 
the station-master himself made his appearance at 
the door to examine the tickets. I passed down 
mine and hid my diminished head behind "The 
Latest Intelligence," which I succeeded in getting 
out of my pocket before he could recognise me. 
Well, the train at last made a move, went about a 
hundred yards and then put back, shunted, and 
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The vice* that held the fellow tight who would'nt 

take his share, 
Had never been required if the/d had modem 

bitter there ; 
The vice he would have suffered from had held him 

tight — alas ! 
I know too well the potent spell of AUsop, Beade, 

and Bass. 

The sun that gilds the western slopes, and tips the 

stately trees, 
And sheds a golden glory over relics such as these, 
Is making way for Night who comes to draw his 

heavy pall 
O'er all that time has left to us of stately Haddon 

Hall. 

And now I leave thee, Haddon, to a glorious decay. 
And the ghosts that haunt thy terraces, or flit at 

close of day 
Through thy long deserted corridors and passages, 

fori 
Have other malt to liquor up, and other fish to fiy. 



* In the Banquettiug Hall, Haddon, a vice is still to be seen which 
held the luckless fellow who refused to take more than was good for 
hini> while the Baron's retainers, bucket in hand, deluged hixn with 
w^ter. 
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DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, 



A LEGEITD OF SWITZEBLAND. 




OAMING- about from 

place to place I have 

seen a few strange 

nooks and comers in 
^ ' ^ N^ "^-^-r—* ^y. 2j^^ time, but do not 

remember ever having seen a cluster of old streets 
with more tortuous windings, more picturesque 
gables, or more grotesque inhabitants in any of my 
wanderings, than the three or four which are in the 
immediate yiciniiy of the cathedral at Geneva. 
It was just in the gloaming when I first came upon 
this curious nest of time-worn buildings ; a green 
twilight overspread the sky, and swallows darted 
hither and thither, as it is their wont to do in the- 
long summer evenings. It was just the time and 
place for meditation, and there was I, standing in 
the shadow of the great cathedral tower, carried 
ba<;k hundreds of years to those good old times we* 
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talk so much about, when an old gentleman whose 

" Withered locks and tresses grey, 
Seemed to bespeak a better day," 

came up to me, and seeing I was a foreigner, ex- 
pressed some astonishment at my having left the 
festive promenade for the gloomy precincts of the 
cathedral. This sudden apparition startled me at 
first, and I was half inclined to ask him, in the 
language of the immortal bard, if he were 

" A spirit of (some warm place), 
Or goblin (beyond hope of recovery), 

when he almost forestalled me by saying that he 
was coming from the Eue d'Enfer, when he was 
struck by my pensive attitude and ventured to 
address me. 

"The Eue d'Enfer," said I, "the name is certainly 
peculiar." 

"Yes," he replied, "you won't find it in the 
guide books, but nevertheless, I think you are at 
the present moment in the most interesting part of 
all Qeneva. I have some little time to spare, and 
if you like, I shall have great pleasure in being your 
guide." This was too good an offer to refuse, 
and so thanking my new made friend for his 
courtesy, I accepted his invitation to do with him 
this curious neighbourhood. We were not long in 
reaching the Eue d'Enfer. It was a quaint old 
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street, and looked as if it had been cut out of burnt 
cork, and the upper stories too seemed for years to 
have had a leaning towards each other, and would 
long since have embraced had not their very age 
paralized them; it looked a nasty place to visit after 
nightMl, and even now in the deepening twilight 
seemed hardly safe. " Underneath this street," said 
my guide, " are interred aU those whose crimes in 
life have been of the blackest dye; murderers, 
suicides, and other sinners of the worst type, are 
housed below, and, what is not perhaps unnatural, 
the good folks of Q-eneva rather avoid the place after 
dark, and the residents too tell queer stories of 
processions of lost spirits parading the street after 
midnight, singing a dirge most piteous to listen to." 
From this, through a low arch, we proceeded to the 
"Bue du Purgatoir," a street very similar to the 
one we . had just left, only that there really was 
something more promising about it ; it had a lamp- 
post at one end and a pump at the other, and the dip 
candles in its small shops seemed to burn brighter 
than in the Eue d'Enfer. The charnel house below 
was in this case dedicated to those who, not 
altogether lost, were expiating their crimes, and 
hoped to be some day able to move into the next 
street, which was appropriately christened the " Eue 
du Paradis." I saw nothing at the entrance to 
the Rue d'Bnfer more suggestive of Cerberus than a 
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knock-kneed poodle which happened to be prowling 
about at the time, nor did I on turning into the 
"Eue du Paradis" notice any angelic guardian, 
but was told that the sprite of a poor curate was 
stationed there, always ready (for a consideration) 
to open the passage which led from the '' Bue du 
Pergatoire " to that abode of bliss. Now this latter, 
inhabited by the working classes, and those none of 
the most cleanly, did not appear to be much im- 
provement on the others I had visited, but I was 
assured that the bones of none but the " creme de 
la cr^me " of humanity were allowed to rest below 
the uneven pavement over which I was trudging. 
A narrow court turning out of this street, called 
" The Eue des Enfents,'' had been specially allotted 
to young children, and the idea, a most poetic one, 
that parents would again meet their little ones in 
the neighbourhood of Paradise was thoroughly 
believed in by the inhabitants* Beyond this again 
came a larger street than any of the rest, and called 
"The Eue des Ames." This habitation of all 
souls was built for the accommodation of those whose 
sins were not great enough to oblige them to rest 
in the Eue d'Enfer, who were hardly worthy of pur- 
gatory, and positively unfit for paradise ; in a word, 
it was the residence, according to the architect of 
these strange abodes of the departed, of the large 
majority of i)eople who may be said to have led 
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negative lives, and for whom this speeial quarter in 
" the^ land of shadows " had been provided, I was 
not sorry, our peregrinations having now come to 
an end, to find we were in the open streets again, 
making our way to the nearest cafe, where we dis- 
cussed chablis and smoked veveys, till the cathedral 
clock chimed midnight. 



L'ENVOY. 

Theatre Boydl, VoajpopulL Heroine advancing to the 

footlights, 

^' Ladies and gentlemen, before the green 
Curtain descend on our concluding scene, 

I, representing all the rest, implore 
TouH give your verdict as you have before. 

If you applaud, our blessings on you light ; 
K you condemn, we'll go at once. Good night." 

It is amidst the deafening applause that follows 
this sort of thing that we hail our hansoms and go 
our several ways. 
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All things must have an end ; as with the per- 
formances at " Theatre Boyal, Voxpopuli," bo it is 
with " Scramble." 

It ia a fait aeeompK and so, advancing to the 
front, sharpening the while hie pencil for fresh 
efforts, the author makes hia bow. 



This book should be returned 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of Ave cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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